The Govern-
ment has a
permanent
following.

The Cabinet
does not
admit re-
sponsibility
to the
Commons.
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Duke of Newcastle wrote to his friends, to regional managers,
group leaders, and individual members; and when in 1761
he drew up a list of 342 members who were to be asked to
attend, 194 of them, had to be approached through his
friends and not by him as the head of the Government.1
The Government had a following of its own owing to
the use of the Crown's powers of patronage, to the close
connection of the Civil Service with the Government of the
day, and to the fact that offices and commissions were
usually given to secure political service in the House. These
adherents of the Government tended to become a permanent
group, always following the Administration, whatever its
party label, Thus after his resignation, Newcastle, who
had distributed the favours of the Crown for eight years,
counted on having 317 friends in the Commons, but within a
month he could count only on 214, for he found that many
who had previously followed him would accept the wishes
of the King and Bute.2 The fact that a one-party adminis-
tration was formed by the admission of the Whig Junto,
and that the Whigs acquired a long lease of office in 1714,
is less important than might be supposed. There was little
real unity even when one-party administrations were in
existence, and the distinction between the Court and the
Opposition, or between the " ins " and the " outs/' was a
more real one than the distinction between the Whigs and
the Tories.

Nor was the principle that the Cabinet was responsible
to the Commons at all widely admitted. Ministers fre-
quently remained in office after their measures had been
defeated in the House. In fact, Walpole and Shelburne
were the only Ministers of the eighteenth century who
resigned because they were defeated in the Commons.
The idea that the power of a Minister should " depend on a
vote In the House, would indeed have been an entirely novel
constitutional conception " in I755.3 That the support of
the Commons was important is evident; for instance, in 1757
Lord Waldegrave declined to become Prime Minister because

1  The Circular Letter.   L. B. Namier, op. cit., p. 600.

2  Ibid., pp, 606 and 610.                 3 Ibid.f p. 593.